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the facts about human heredity. The tabular form in which these facts are 
presented emphasizes the fact that certain abilities run in human families as 
well as in racing horses. 

Chapter iii on "Male and Female" considers in non-technical fashion the 
process of sexual reproduction in the higher forms of plants and animals. The 
May-apple flower, the frog egg, and the hen egg are chosen to show that the off- 
spring in the higher forms of life is a joint product of two parents. This 
leads to Mendel's laws of heredity (chap, iv) derived from his study of yellow 
and green peas. The results of Mendel's work and the author's interpretation 
are especially clearly stated. 

From the laws of heredity one proceeds to a resum6 of practical results 
gained through the knowledge of these laws (chap, v) as well as by results of 
chance hybridization. The Ancon sheep, the polled Hereford cattle, the navel 
orange, disease-resistant cabbage, corn for special uses, and Burbank's work 
on the daisy and potato are considered. 

Chapters vi and vii which consider "Visible Basis of Heredity" and 
"Exceptions to the Law" are somewhat more technical than other parts of 
the book. The theory of the chromosomes is difficult for the lay reader but 
prepares the way for the later discussion of "Acquired Modifications" and 
"Inheritance in Human Characters" in chapters viii and ix, respectively. 

In these chapters are given in review form Brown-Sequard study of epilepsy 
in guinea-pigs, Weismann's germ-cell and somatic-cell theory, distinctions 
between physical and social inheritance, explanations of results of venereal 
disease in parents and the excessive use of alcohol, Goddard's study of feeble- 
minded (Kallikak family), Loeb's study of blindness, and tables showing 
descendants of Peter the Great of Russia, Ferdinand and Isabella, and the 
Hohenzollerns. 

The book closes with definite suggestions for improvement of the race 
through selective breeding, and for control of undue increase of the undesirable 
elements of our population. 

For the person particularly interested in this subject the author has added 
an excellent bibliography. 
Colvin, S. S. An Introduction to High-School Teaching. Chicago: Mac- 

millan, 1917. Pp. xix+451. 

Three types of books have been published recently which deal with the 
problems of teaching in high schools. The first deals with the general principles 
of teaching and is illustrated by Parker's Methods of Teaching in High Schools. 
The second type discusses under separate topics classroom instruction in the 
various high-school subjects. This type is illustrated by Monroe's Principles 
of Secondary Education and Johnston's High-School Education. The third 
type discusses in detail the teaching of a given subject or a closely related group 
of subjects. Twiss, Science Teaching, is a good representative of this type. 
Dr. S. S. Colvin's recent book entitled An Introduction to High-School Teaching 
belongs to the first type of texts inasmuch as it deals primarily with the general 
principles which underlie effective teaching. 
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The author observed two practical considerations in writing the book. 
In the first place he asked himself the following question in connection with 
each chapter: "What ought the beginning teacher most of all to know in 
advance of entering upon his profession?" As a result a large part of the 
book is devoted to such issues as discipline, classroom management, question- 
ing, etc. In the second place the author believes that a book should contain a 
wealth of illustrations and should issue in many practical applications. In 
harmony with this point of view a large number of specific examples have been 
used with the hope of giving point to the various facts and principles discussed. 
These examples have been chosen from the larger number which the author 
has collected during the last five years in the capacity of inspector of high 
schools for the state of Rhode Island, and they add very greatly to the value of 
the book. 

The content of the book is organized about the following topics: (i) "The 
Nature and Scope of Secondary Education" (chap, i); (2) "The High-School 
Pupil and Teacher " (chaps, ii and iii) ; (3) "Discipline and Class Management " 
(chaps, iii-vii); (4) "Methods of the Class Period" (chaps, viii-xiv); and 
(5) "The Question as a Method of Instruction, the Lesson Plan and Super- 
vised Study" (chaps, xvi-xvii). The first chapter presents an excellent 
summary of the modern point of view concerning the nature and scope of 
secondary education. An unusual amount of attention is given to a compari- 
son of American and European secondary education. The junior high-school 
movement is very briefly discussed in view of the recent large emphasis 
which it has received throughout the country. The second and third chapters 
emphasize the importance of a thorough knowledge of the characteristics of 
high-school pupils and the value of appropriate professional attitudes and 
ideals. The problems of discipline and classroom management are discussed 
at length. Valuable suggestions are offered for securing effective results. 
A reader would expect the author to discuss the methods of the class-period 
from the standpoint of the types of learning involved. The author, however, 
departs from the psychological classification of these problems and presents 
them under the following divisions: testing the knowledge of the pupil, drill, 
and adding to the knowledge and technical ability already possessed. The 
use of standard tests is discussed in connection with methods of testing the 
knowledge of pupils. One is somewhat surprised to find that more attention 
is not given to the value and use of tests. Considerable attention is given to 
inductive and deductive lessons, although these terms have been rapidly 
disappearing from discussions in the literature of methods during recent years. 
The chapters on questioning, plan writing, and supervised study are very sug- 
gestive. 

This text represents a valuable contribution to the literature on methods. 
It will prove very helpful to the inexperienced high-school teacher and can be 
used to great advantage in normal-school and college classes which are studying 
methods of teaching in high schools. There are two limitations which should 
be mentioned in regard to the general character of the text. In the first 
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place the principles of teaching are presented as a series of well-established 
precepts which are to be followed. Presented in this form the book may fail 
to stimulate the spirit of inquiry on the part of teachers which is so essential 
in the progressive reorganization of high-school teaching. In the second place 
very few experimental data are included. Hence the reader will fail to find 
the evidence which supports many of the valid principles of teaching outlined 
in the book. From this point of view the book is written presumably to meet 
the needs of teachers who wish specific suggestions concerning teaching rather 
than the facts and experimental evidence which support given lines of 
procedure. 
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